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SYNOPSIS OF TIECK’S NOVEL* ENTITLED ‘ MUSICAL 
JOYS AND SUFFERINGS.’ 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 
Continued from page 47. 


A gentleman of maturer age enters into the circle, a friend of the 
Baron. He excuses himself for having lost the concert. He is too 
much of a layman in music, to presume to go among the connoisseurs, 
whose enjoyment he only spoils by his dry presence. The enthusi- 
ast, highly astonished at this assertion, confesses, sighing, that he 
had ever wanted the courage and decision of character to acknow- 
ledge the same, which want of firmness had been to him the source 
of much vexation. He says, that nature made him without any feel- 
ing for the art. But he fell in love with a sentimental young lady, 
who was regularly moved to tears by music, and who could not bear 
him on account of his indifference to the art. He then changed 
and worked himself up into the most furious enthusiasm, showing it 
by the most violent gestures wherever a tone of music was struck. 
But by this he made bad only worse ; his friends said, while he had 
been before like a dull beast, he appeared now like a wild coxcomb. 
In short, he made all—friends, artists, and his lady—enemies, for 
even she turned against him, when he once wept at the wrong place, 
and let loose the greatest sentimentality, where it belonged least. 
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In my life too, resumed the musical layman, musical sufferings 
are among my most painful trials, and my childhood and youth are 
embittered by the art. He then relates, in a very pleasant manner, 
how he had begun to play the violin in his twelfth year, but that 
from the beginning his teacher had always treated him improperly, 
and thus teacher and pupil had mutually embittered each other’s 
lives for six years. 

The old Italian also is induced to relate his story in his broken 
idiom. He had starred in his youth in the first cities of Italy as a 
good tenor. In Rome he fell in love with a Prima Donna, eloped 
with her to Florence, and married her. They hada tolerably peace- 
able matrimonial life, until they were engaged in some German cap- 
ital. Here they met a musician, Hortensio, a theorist. ‘This 
Hortensio pleased my Cara, and she wanted to be his pupil, to sing 
in the noble grand manner, with soul, as Hortensio said, no more 
from her neck and throat, but, as the Germans say, from her soul. 
Soul! an extra-German invention, which no other nations know. 
Hitherto mia sposa had had her beautiful tone wonderfully high, 
clear as glass, acute and loud. Composer might compose as he 
pleased, if he only gave his high note. We caught it immediately 
and screwed it into its passage and cadenza, higher and higher; 
then turned round and rolled down, and bravo! bravo! bravisimo! 
they cried from the boxes, and clapped with fans and hands,—mia cara 
bowed, the arms crossed before the breast, and nobody had imagined 
that monsieur compositeur wanted thoughts and peculiar feelings to 
be expressed by his notes. But Hortensio, Hortensio—bestia male- 
detta ! I think I shall be struck by apoplexy when I hear-his spirit- 
ual manner for the first time in my ears. With no passages, no ca- 
denzas, no shakes, he sings like a calf that is being butchered, 
altogether without manner or method. I was primo huomo, but I 
could not help, in our love duetto, pinching my prima donna con- 
siderably in her round arm. She shrieks dreadfully.. The people 
think that also is grand new manner, and begin te laugh. Since 
that day has been quarreling between us, and no more applause from 
the public. Hortensio was a great theorist and enthusiast, but 
would play no lover. He was married to a good wife, that was in 
German style all soul. Now is ill feeling rising more and more in 
my tender Isabella. She will back into the brilliant style——curses 
soul and mind, and all such stuff. 

It is now the count’s turn to relate his experience. He begins: 
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‘I had from my youth a truly over-excited inclination for music: 
I would not hear, nor learn any thing but music. My father, a se- 
rious and violent man, scolded at this enthusiasm, which crossed his 
plans for me. 

‘He caused me to be sent to a great court with a diplomatic com- 
mission. After a short stay I was recalled. Onthe evening before 
my departure I went to a concert, in which a new singer was to 
appear. ‘The room was so crowded, that I could see only the white 
neck of the singer and a fantastically curled, brown Jock on it. But 
now the maiden raised her voice in so powerful, noble, pure, and at 
the same time sweet a tone, that I stood enchanted. This pure, 
heavenly soprano was full of love, nobility, delicate vigor, and no- 
blest feeling. I was so enraptured, that I vowed to myself in this 
highest moment of my life, that this being alone, with her wonder- 
fal voice, or none, should be my wife. 

‘‘ Before the concert was out, I was called to the prince, and was 
obliged immediately to enter my carriage. On my return home I 
found my father sick, and had soon to do him. the last service on 
earth. I settled my affairs, left public life, and returned to my for- 
mer residence, where I every where inquired for the songstress. 
Nobody knew any thing of her, not even of that-evening’s concert. 
Since that time I have every where looked for her in vain. This 
evening I thought I saw her in the strange lady (Julia); with the 
same curl on the white neck. O! if it was not she, if she is alto- 
gether lost to me, I dare not think of the immensity of my misery.” 

It was late in the night and the friends separated. In walking 
home the Italian reveals to the count his intention to shoot himself 
the day after the next in the grove of firs, and requests him to ac- 
company him on that last walk. The longing after his Cara had so 
strongly seized him, that he was sick of life. Only one thing 
might sweeten life to him; if he could find that Hortensio, who 
had spoiled his Cara’s method of singing, and give him a sound 
beating. 

The chapel-master has his hands wholly full of business and is 
overwhelmed with vexation on account of his new opera. The first 
Soprano is offended and reports herself on the sick list. The stage 
manager wants pieces of the opera altered, transposed and omitted, 
to please the Prima Donna. The chapel-master vows in high in- 
dignation, that he will not alter one note, that the Prima Donna shall 
not sing any part of his opera—without knowing, however, who is 
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to fill it. He complains most bitterly of the presumption of these 
ignorant people, who are allowed thus to defy both the artist and 
the public. ‘So long as the public authorities cannot be author- 
ized to punish and prevent such caprices, so long as the public them- 
selves do not take notice of such contempt towards them in such a 
way, that no person will again presume upon the like, so long we shall 
be the victims of the caprice of ignorant people, who are rewarded 
by far too highly for their moderate talents and are spoiled by theat- 
rical directors and audiences.” 

In the evening the layman and the chapel-master meet again at the 
Baron’s. The chapel-master relates the intention of the Italian, 
and the request of the count to witness the scene together with 
him, The count enters, being completely under the domination 
of “the blues ;” he tells them that he means to depart as soon as 
the old man had shot himself. The remembrance of that voice 
again excites and makes him restless. 

The Italian, the singer, and the enthusiast increase the party, and 
pleasant conversation sheds a comfortable feeling over all, the count 
excepted. The conversation again turns on musical subjects, which 
are discussed with much spirit. 

On going home, the count and the chapel-master confirm to the 
Italian their willingness to see him to the grove of firs for his last 
act. They go at the appointed time, and the count asks the Italian 
on their arrival, whether he had not altered his mind? No, he 
insists upon it, takes leave of them quite gaily, and lays himself 
down, previously to the execution of his plan, in a dry ditch, in 
order to meditate on his situation. The two others go further into 
the grove, from where distant music reaches their ear. The chapel- 
master recollects the house, which he saw on his arrival with the 
singular old man and the splendid Soprano. The Italian calls out 
to them; “‘ come now, I am ready ;” but the count, deeply struck 
by the female voice, presses forward with the chapel-master through 
the thick copse, and the Italian’s curiosity makes him follow them. 
They are now near the house, and hear, coming from it, a song, so 
full and pure, so simple and yet so noble, that the chapel-master, 
quite enchanted, hardly dares to breathe. 

‘It is she, it is she, my long lost one!” exclaims the count in 
the greatest agitation, approaching the house. The composer re- 
tains him, begging him on his knees, if he married that voice, to 
allow her previously, to take the first part in his poor ruined opera. 
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The count breaks from him and both knock at the door. But 
within, the singing ceases, At last a window opens, and a hoarse 
voice asks for the cause of their noise? ‘They ask impetuously to 
be admitted. ‘ Are you mad?” cries the old man from the house 
in a louder voice. ‘‘ Hortensio,’” cries the Italian, ‘ at last I have 
caught you, now, whoever chooses may shoot himself, I will live for 
thee, old fellow.” 

The count and chapel-master give their names and request ad- 
mittance ; but the old man advises them to call in the morning if 
they want any thing of him. The count thinks this but fair, and 
they go, leaving only the Italian behind, who watches for his foe at 


the door. 
To be continued. 


ON ELEMENTARY PIECES FOR BEGINNERS IN MUSIC. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. | 


Every intelligent man, who has had any experience in teaching 
music, will at once perceive the important influence of the music 
which is first placed into the hands of pupils. Who knows not, 
how often pupils are harassed and worn out by unsuitable exercises ? 
how often a promising pupil is frightened from his true course and 
led to enter another far less suited to his peculiar talents, merely by 
the perverseness of those who are training him? This remark ap- 
plies both to the authors of lessons and to practical instructers. 

The ideas of these masters are very different. Some seem to 
think that in order to write such little pieces, they need no other 
vocation than a good number of pupils to take them off their hands, 
and that with that security, they might afford to write superficial, 
shallow, and withal miserable, instead of easy, comprehensive, 
agreeable and tasteful lessons. They are quite regardless of the 
fact, that the taste of the pupil is always influenced to a certain 
degree even by elementary pieces, and that they should therefore 
not only be simple, but also in the best taste, certainly not be 
written clumsily or meanly, or worst of all against the first rules of 
composition. Others start from the pedantic principle—and this 
we might almost call worse—that the beginner must learn every 
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thing at once, thoroughly and fundamentally, and therefore, instead 
of delighting him with a little piece in C major, they begin, like 
Mag. Hering, in his Violin School, without the least mercy, making 
the child go through all the scales, even G sharp major; and D 
sharp major (having five sharps and two double sharps)! Oh for the 
poor fellows, who must suffer all this, without having learned one 
connected and comprehensive melody, without having seen a single 
application of this mass of abstract elements, wholly incomprehen- 
sible to them. What child could stand this dryness, and practise 
with the same interest and ardor these scales, for three or four 
months, the time which would be required to learn them correctly. 
Nay, even if he would try to comprehend the difficulties, which are 
here required of him, he will not be able to do it, his ear being not 
yet trained to the appreciation of sound. Why not proceed in this 
branch also progressively? Why not teach the pupil first the scale 
of C major, and then its application in an easy piece in this key ? 
He would thus more easily keep in mind the elements than by going 
‘at once through the complicated mass of practicable, and even im- 
practicable scales, with which these teachers want to fill his memory, 
without interesting his feelings and his ear at all. 

Others obstinately pursue a mechanical method of developing the 
fingering by teasing the poor pupil with tasteless, unconnected 
studies, having no meaning for the ear, and only this for the peda- 
gogue, that each finger in succession comes in for its share of the 
practice. 

Others again cannot set aside their boasting with learned chro- 
matic or other harsh chords, introducing into pieces of this kind 
chords, which tear the ear of the child, that is not yet accustomed 
to such highly seasoned food, and which, especially struck by the 
uncertain, often hesitating hand of the beginner, grow really insuf- 
ferable ; for these defects in playing bring the same discord out 
again, unprepared, and stay the highly necessary resolution of it, 
prolonging the discord irrationally, and moreover, leading the inex- 
perienced player astray and making him believe that he has got the 
wrong note, even where he is quite right. 

Others again—but we will not complete this memorandum of sins. 
For our object is at this time not to wield the rod over teachers and 
composers ; but rather first to point out the importance of this 
branch and to show that pieces of this kind ought to be written 
only with the greatest consideration, with the most tender delicacy, 
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and after a well regulated plan, and that therefore only very good 
composers, intimate with the wants of the pupils, ought to write 
them. 

And, secondly, we would improve this opportunity to direct the 
attention to some excellent pieces of music, of this kind, for the 
piano, which we possess. Among these we must mention, before 
any thing else, those exquisite Variations of Joseph Haydn, in F 
major, for two performers, which appeared first under the title: 
Ilmaestro e lo Scolare (the master and pupil), in Amsterdam, and 
were afterwards republished by Boehme in Hamburg, and others, 
They are, we are sorry to say, now all but forgotten, having been 
laid aside for modern, generally worthless, productions. Besides 
that clearness and fluency, which all the works of the great master 
share, they show great care to make the little work equally inter- 
esting and instructive. 

The whole plan is laid out for this purpose, The theme consists 
of several small phrases of one or two bars, each of which is first 
played. by the master alone in the bass, and then repeated by the 
pupil two octaves higher; so that the master, as it were, shows to 
the pupil how it must be played, and has therefore occasion and 
opportunity to cultivate his taste ; and the latter has time to prepare 
himself for his next little solo while the master plays. The pupil’s 
part being thus complete in its harmony without the addition of a 
bass, prevents the inconvenience so common in pieces for two per- 
formers, that one part practised alone is disagreeable and tedious 
for want of a complete musical meaning. 

Moreover the variations are not only varied so as to keep up the 
interest in the youthful mind, but also are so gradually progressive 
that the pupil can easily follow them. The first variation hardly 
anywhere leaves the melody, and in several subsequent ones only 
the right hand part of the young player is varied, while the left 
hand has only the same notes as in the theme, thus leaving his atten- 
tion free to be directed wholly to the varied right hand part. 

In short, all these variations are worked up with so much con- 
sideration and true genius, that we certainly count it among the 
great sins of our time, that this little work of the master, who in it 
shows himself great also in small works, has got out of fashion, and 
that not every beginner profits by the advantages which it offers him. 

After this we would recommend the pieces contained in Tobias 
Haslinger’s Musical Children’s Friend. They combine with peculiar 
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elegance a very proper technical arrangement and a great variety of 
progressive pieces for one and two performers, up to the sonate facile 
brillante, and the quartettino for the pianoforte, with three accom- 
panying instruments. 

We sincerely wish that these remarks and recommendations may 
contribute a little towards lessening the manifold sufferings which 
are brought upon pupils by teachers and exercises, and that they 
may show them more easy paths by which they may attain their 
object. 


THE HUMAN VOICE. 


A PHYSIOLOGICAL-ACOUSTICAL HYPOTHESIS. BY DR. GOTTFRIED 
WEBER. 


The manner of creating sounds in the human throat is as yet but 
very little known—-so little that the physiologists are divided to this 
hour into two parties. Dodart and Cuvier, and their followers, as- 
sume that the human organ of voice operates like a wind instrument ; 
Ferrein and Haller, with their pupils, say that the larynx is to be 
considered as a stringed instrument, and that its chords are made 
to sound like stretched strings. 

This division of parties is at least a very one-sided one; for we 
have, besides wind and stringed instruments, a great many others, 
which produce tones, such as bells, staves, springs, disks, mem- 
branes, &c. 

I will not examine now the cause of the little advancement that 
has been made in this inquiry ; whether it is that its success depends 
on the careful combination of such various sciences, as anatomy, 
physiology, theoretical and practical acoustics, and knowledge of 
music, but will, with all modesty, take the liberty to show some new 
features in the matter which have hitherto been overlooked. 

§ 1. When we consider the ways in which sounds are produced, 
we find two kinds essentially different from each other. The 
sounding body, that is, that body which originally sounds, or vi- 
brates, or tremulates, is either an elastic fluid, (like air) or a‘ solid. 
The first is the case in wind instruments, where the column of air 
contained in the tube is the proper sounding body; the Jatter, in 
other instruments in different modes according to the form of the 
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sounding body. It may be either a substance stretched, a string, or 
a staff as in steel Harmonicas, in the Euphon, in the Clavioylinder, 
and the Tuning-fork ; or it may be in form of a strap, as in the 
f£oline, or the sounding springs of our clocks; or a membrane, as 
in kettle-drums, bells, &c. 

§ 2. In examining, which of these two ways of producing tones 
is applied in the human throat, we very easily see, that the first 
manner, that on which the wind instruments are founded, is out of 
the question. It is well known that in wind instruments the height 
of the tones depends on the length of the tube. ‘The human voice 
goes down to the eight feet or great C ; some men can produce even 
lower tones, and to produce this tone would require a pipe or tube 
of eight feet inlength. It is very evident from this that the human 
throat can be no wind instrument, for even the greatest giant of a 
bass singer can hardly boast of a throat of eight feet in length. In 
fact, if we considered the organ of voice as a stopped pipe, which 
however we cannot do, four feet length would be required for C ; 
a length, to which even the longest neck cannot stretch. 

Since however the length of the pipe, necessary for the low tones, 
cannot be supplied by any thing else, it is very evident, that those 
theorists, who compared the throat with a wind instrument, either 
did not know the laws of the production of tone in wind instruments, 
or the extent of the human voice ; and the human voice must there- 
fore belong to the second class ; that is, its tones must be produced 
by the vibrations of solid elastic bodies. 

§ 3. In pursuing this hypothesis we shall find first the conjec- 
ture not unnatural or improbable, that the ligaments of the larynx 
should vibrate like stretched strings.* The shortness of these lig- 
aments is no insurmountable objection, for the height of tone of a 
string does not depend altogether on its length, but also on other 
circumstances—its thickness and stiffness, and the ligaments of the 
voice might be so constructed as to sound distinctly, even being but 
very loosely stretched, thus producing low tones notwithstanding 
their shortness. 


* Strings being put in motion by the impulse or the friction of breath exhaled 
through the larynx, in the same manner as catgut strings are put into vibra- 
tion in the Anemochord, by the wind from a pair of bellows rushing over them, 
instead of being touched by the bow; or in the way in which the strings of a 
Guitar can be made to sound by breathing over them; or in the manner in 
which the Zolian Harp sounds by the friction of the wind that passes between 
the strings. Note of the Author. 
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This hypothesis is therefore not impossible, and although I assume 
still a different one, I will pursue this a little farther, as assisting in 
the illustration of my theory. . 

§ 4. Among other things, connected with this subject, the differ- 
ence of the chest voice and the falsetto* has not yet been examined 
at all in its cause, however well-known it is in its effect. This dif- 
ference may however be very naturally explained by the hypothesis, 
mentioned in the last section, and which is so obvious that it is 
curious that nobody has hitherto thought of it.7 


* Inthe art of singing that is called the chest voice, which is the most natural 
to the singer and more appropriate to the lower tones. Another way to sound 
the voice opposed to this is called the Falsetto, or the head voice. Note of the 
Author. 

t But in order to make this explanation intelligible, 1 must precede it with 
some remarks on the natural laws of the vibrations of strings,—for we do not 
write altogether for professors of Acoustics and Physiology, but wish to be un- 
derstood by all those who take an interest in the matter. 

A stretched string, put into vibration by drawing the bow across it, or snapping 
with the finger, moves alternately to and fro, as indicated in the accompanying 
figure 1, by the dotted lines. But put your finger softly on the middle of a 
vibrating string, but just touching it and not pressing it firmly, and the string 
can no more vibrate in its whole length, but is divided into two halves, as in fig. 
2, each vibrating separately and producing the higher octave of the whole string. 
Each of these two halves accomplishes two vibrations in the same time that the 
whole performed one, which makes the tone an octave higher. For instance the 
tone of the whole string being C ; the tone after this division will be c, or rather 
instead of the one C, two c’s are sounding. The finger being placed in the same 
manner on 1-3 or 2-3 of the string, will produce vibrations of each third part of 
the string, as in fig. 3. Each of these parts has its own vibrations, three of which 
last as long as one of the whole string, and the tone produced is three times as high 
as that of the whole string ; it is therefore the fifth of its octave, or ifC is the 
fundamental tone, it willbe g. The finger being put on 1-4 or 3-4 of the string, it 
is divided into four parts and the tone produced is four times higher ; therefore c, 
if the first tone is C, and in asimilar manner, the finger being put on 1-2, 2-5, 
3-5, or 4-5, on 1-6, or 5-6, on 1-7, 2-7, 3-7, 4-7, 5-7, or 6-7, and so forth, the 
following series of harmonics is produced : 

Baad ois te 


C,c,g,c¢, e, g, bfl. c, d, e, f, g, a, b, c, (see note, page 30.) 
12345 6 7 8 9 10 11 1213 14 15 


It will be seen that this series in regard to its progressive height is the same as 
the natural numerical progression, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, the height of tone or rapidity of 
vibrations of the tone C standing in the same relation to that of c, as 1 to 2, 
that of ¢ to that of g,as 2 to 3, and so forth. 

These tones have (first by the French) been called harmonics, some of their 
musicians having attempted, like Rameau and after him d’Alembert, to build 
their whole theory of harmony on these harmonics. Note of the Author. 
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The production of the Falsetto tones is explained very naturally 
by assuming that the organ of voice acts essentially in the same 
manner in producing this kind of tones, as a vibrating string, which 
does not sound its original tone I, but a harmonic II or Il, &c., or 
in other words, which has not the first vibration, as Chladni calls it, 


but the consequent one. 
To be continued. 





FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Epiror,—An article appeared in the second number of the 
Musical Visitor, headed ‘‘ Handel’s Messiah,” purporting to be an 
extract from a sermon of the celebrated preacher, John Newton, the 
publication of which, in such a work, and in such manner, is alto- 
gether to be regretted, not to say, reprehended. The following 
extract from it sufficiently indicates its character : 

** T represent to myself a number of persons of various characters, 
involved in one common charge of high treason.” ‘‘ They are 
entirely regardless of their danger, and wholly taken up with con- 
triving methods of amusing themselves. Among other resources, 
they call in the assistance of music.” ‘ They choose to make the 
solemnities of their impending trial, the character of their judge, 
the methods of his procedure, and the awful sentence to which they 
are exposed, the groundwork of a musical entertainment.” 

What can be the object of the insertion of this article, with no 
more applicability than appears on the face of it, or is contained in 
the short remark at its close, must, it would seem, require the aid 
of a species of masonry to comprehend. The four following sup- 
positions are all that I have been able to conjecture ; and in each of 
these points of view, the article cannot but do harm. 

Can it have been intended to cast ridicule on the supposed 
“bigotry” of the author of the extract? This, from the high 
standing of the celebrated preacher in the estimation of many 
whose favor the editors of that paper wish to conciliate, cannot for 
a moment be supposed. And yet, it is believed, that this is the 
only impression which the article will make on the majority of those 
who read it. An.effect which the editors would by all means wish 
to avoid, 
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Can it be that it was intended to ridicule Handel’s great work, 
the Messiah? 'This supposition is also inadmissibl<; since the 
editors themselves unquestionably feel that Handel has set the sub- 
jects of that Oratorio to music, in a manner that gives them a power 
over the minds of men, which no other human means can give; and 
therefore that the work is eminently a sacred, a religious work. 
Such, at any rate, is the estimation which the public have of it; 
and any attempt to weaken it, must prove futile. 

Is it possible that it can have been intended to cast a slur upon 
the Handel and Haydn Society, who were about that period engaged 
in the performance of the Messiah? Nothing more need be said, 
than that the editors can hardly expect to promote the interests of 
their paper by such means. 

The fourth and only reasonable supposition is, that the article 
was inserted by some person who felt his religious feelings violated 
by the performance of such pieces on the Sabbath. Though I con- 
cur, in the main, with the views expressed on that point in a late 
number of your periodical, yet the subject is open for discussion. 
It is certainly a reasonable ground for a difference of opinion, and 
for the full expression of those opinions through the public press ; 
but not by means of such articles as the one referred to. If such 
were its object, not one reader in a hundred would discover it; and 
it is much better, in any case, to come directly to the point, and 
meet the question openly and plainly. 

I am constrained to think, for charity’s sake, that this last sup- 
position touches the true motive for the publication of the article. 
I cannot, however, refrain from giving my own testimony from ex- 
perience, in the case. I attended the performance of the Messiah 
at the Melodéon, and was forcibly struck with the manifestations 
of religious impression and feelings, which could not be mistaken. 
Indeed, they were frequently forced upon my notice, and were 
several times a subject of reflection, during the evening ; and I am 
fully satisfied, that the effect of such performances upon the audi- 
ence, cannot be otherwise than good. 


P.S. of the Editor. We do not like to be drawn into controversies, 
especially with a new paper which wants encouragement rather than 
opposition ; but on the other hand we think it indeed a good service 
to point out to its editor how careful he must be in the choice of its 
articles or in the admission of communications. The remarks of 
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our respected correspondent are so pertinent and his style is so tem- 
perate, that we cheerfully insert his communication. Surely, the 
article in question is calculated to injure the paper and the writer of 
it, even the Rev. John Newton ; containing as it does without doubt, 
an exparte statement. We have in vain tried to find Newton’s 
works in our bookstores, in order to read the whole sermon, and to 
get at the author’s intentions and associations of ideas. We have 
therefore to take the extract as it appears; and even so it is not ap- 
plicable to the Messiah. For Handel did not compose the Messiah 
for “‘ a musical entertainment,” but it was a direct effusion from his 
religious feelings and convictions, which of course with him must 
find their expression in music. One might as well say that Milton 
had written his Paradise Lost for a poetical entertainment. The 
object of the Rev. author evidently was to point to the thoughtless- 
ness of men who are not in the least moved by so mighty words ; 
an idea which cannot be too strongly expressed ; but the extract, as 
it appears in the Musical Visitor, will be misunderstood by the ma- 
jority of its readers in one of the ways which the above communi- 
cation indicates. 


CONCERTS. 


We pass over at present the concert of the Handel and Haydn 
Society—the best performance of the Creation for this season—of 
Mr. Knight—which was a pleasant, though not very well attended 
one—of Mr. Russell’s Skeptic by the Musical Institute, which 
we have not heard—in order to give a more detailed account of 
Mr. Ranger’s concert, emphatically called, by the papers of the day, 
the grand concert of the season. A decision which the public 
seemed to confirm, for the house was crammed from top to bottom, 
and there were more auditors admitted than could be conveniently 
seated! This concert will give us opportunity to speak of most of 
the eminent performers at the other concerts, and at the same time 
to make some general remarks, which appear to us not uncalled for. 

The performances may be divided into three classes—instru- 
mental, vocal and comic. Of instrumental pieces there were first, 
two Overtures, for the orchestra—a double misnomer,—since they 
were the first parts of a symphony in D and of another in C by 
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Haydn, arranged for pianoforte with Violin, Alto, Violoncello and 
flute accompaniment. They were received very coldly by the au- 
dience. This we do not wonder at, but wonder rather that such — 
arrangements should be produced. ‘They are only substitutes for 
the original compositions of the author, intended for chamber music, 
and cannot have any effect in a large and crowded concert room. 
Surely this is not the way to promote interest for instrumental 
music among us. The next instrumental piece was a solo on the 
Clarinet by Mr. J. Kendall. Mr. Kendall enjoys a great reputation 
as a clarinet player, and we were therefore anxious to hear him 
play a solo on this instrument—the more so, because we have heard 
him take the clarinet part in orchestral music, and were by no 
means pleased with the harsh, sharp tones which he produced. 
He showed in his solo a good proficiency, although not all the notes 
did come out roundly and distinctly, and produced some beautiful 
tones in the best clarinet style, such as we seldom hear. His 
choice of composition was rather unfortunate, and he might have 
played a better and more pleasing piece of music. This might also 
be said of Mr. Isenbeck’s flute solo. It was not pleasing enough to 
strike the fancy of the audience, the great majority of whom could 
not appreciate either its merits or its difficulties. Mr. Isenbeck 
moreover appeared to be a little discomposed by the presence of so 
large an audience, and did not do that full justice to the piece, 
which we know he might have done. The solo on the bugle, which 
we expected to hear from Mr. E. Kendall was omitted, without any 
excuse or apology, and Mr. Ranger took his clarinet and played an 
air instead of it. This we consider as slighting the public, although 
it is but too often done here. The concert giver makes a contract 
with the public to produce the pieces, which he announces, for the 
pay he receives from them, and it is his duty, if he cannot altogether 
fulfil that contract, to explain what prevents him. But taking up 
the instrument, as Mr. Ranger did, and playing a little piece on it, 
is a further slight; for it implies a belief, that if the public get only 
their quantity of music, they will be satisfied. We were however 
agreeably surprised by the delicate, soft tones which Mr. Ranger 
produced. 

In the second class, that of vocal music, Mr. Knight and Mr. 
Russell were the two competitors. 

Mr. Russell’s organ of voice is better than Mr. Knight’s. It has 
more vigor and flexibility. Mr. Knight, from want of power, often 
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appears tame; but his tone is more cultivated and his enunciation 
is more refined. Mr. Russell’s enunciation, though distinct, is in 
some particulars essentially vulgar. For instance, shee-one instead 
of shone, hee-arr instead of hear and such like vulgarisms con- 
stantly occur. The superiority of Mr. Knight as a musician is very 
evident; not only in his compositions, but even in his preludes, 
which are better than the empty running over the keys, which Mr. 
Russell continually gives. Mr. Russell sang three of his own com- 
positions and a fourth was sung by Mr. Knight. ‘‘ Our way across 
the mountains, ho!” is a poor piece, both in composition and exe- 
cution. The eternal musical box tinkling of the pianoforte accom- 
paniment ; the tone held out on the ho, ho, ho! beyond endurance, 
are calculated merely for effect with the thoughtless. The Fisher- 
boy and the Old Arm Chair are both very pleasing. The simple 
and touching melody of the latter pleased the audience so that they 
called for a repetition; Mr. Russell came and sang—‘‘ Why don’t 
the men propose!” This certainly shows a great want of judg- 
ment, or of respect for the public. The audience are pleased with 
the piece and the feelings which it has called up; they wish to hear 
it again and call for a repetition. It is commendable in Mr. Russell 
that he never lets them wait long. We think, as soon as the wish 
for a repetition is decidedly expressed, the performer ought in cour- 
tesy to come forward and comply with it, or respectfully state his 
reasons, why he does not choose to do so, and for our part we would 
very often rather hear an excuse than a compliance, and that just 
when we are most affected by the performance. We should like to 
see mutual courtesy established at our concerts between the per- 
formers and audience. But to return to the éase in hand; Mr. 
Russell did not comply with the wishes of the audience, but sang 
another piece of so opposite a character, that the feelings excited 
by the first were immediately destroyed. However as most people 
like everything, which makes them laugh, and as Mr. Russell sang 
the ‘‘ Why don’t the men propose” with most exquisite comic 
effect, it was received with new applause. In the Maniac the case 
was different. Here it was judicious, when a repetition was called 
for, to change the piece and calm the excited feelings. The Maniac 
is the best piece, which he produced during the evening. It has 
character and is well wrought up, and Mr. Russell sang it with 
thrilling effect. 

Of Mr. Knight’s singing we have already remarked, that it wants 
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life. Still it is very pleasing, and especially so by his refined enun- 
ciation and his want of any forced effects. Both share the merit of 
singing very purely and correctly. Of Mr. Knight’s compositions 
the exquisite little ballad, ‘‘ Cupid ’mid the roses playing,” pleased ° 
us better than any thing else during the evening. Of the two du- 
ettos, which they sang, the first, ‘‘Suona la tromba,” from the 
Purtani, by Bellini, is a very meagre composition; the other, the 
well-known ‘ All’s Well,” by Braham, was exquisitely sung, and the 
two voices blended very well together. 

Mr. Ranger’s vocal performances come under the third class, 
We have heartily laughed at his comic songs, especially the ‘‘ Night- 
ingale Club ;” but it is hardly our office to say anything about them. 
They have no musical merit. ‘The “ French,” and the “ Italian” 
songs were too forced in effect, the latter so much so, that it 
became a caricature. He was called on to repeat his comic songs, 
which was very injudicious on the part of the audience. A comic 
song is like a bon-mot, or a good joke, it must come out a |’im- 
promptu, and does not bear immediate repetition, which makes it 
stale. 





THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S CLASS FOR INSTRUMEN- 
TAL MUSIC. 


Weare right glad to see, in the daily papers, a class of instruction 
in orchestra playing advertised by the government of the Boston 
Academy of Music; for it shows an extension of the operations 
of that institution and an extension in that quarter where we think 
it is very much needed. We would recommend this opportunity in 
particular to young amateurs, who would by such practice be made 
acquainted with the value of their instruments, and with their power 
of effect ; who would learn that they are made for better things than 
to play silly or simple airs on them ; who would acquire new interest 
in and new motives for the study of the instrument, which they have 
taken up ; and who would learn to consider the practice of it not a 
waste of time, but a necessary means for reaching a desirable end, 
proficiency in the art. 

The class is put under the direction of Professor H. Schmidt, 
and we sincerely hope that he may succeed in rearing a little or- 
chestra for the Academy, and especially a taste for stringed instru- 
ments, among our amateurs, who have hitherto neglected them by 
far too much. 








